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The Social Basis of Religion. By Simon N. Patten. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 191 1. — xviii, 247 pp. 

The enthusiasm with which this book has been hailed in some 
quarters is due both to the nature of its doctrine and to the basis upon 
which it is constructed — the one social, the other economic. Dr. 
Patten presents a social religion, based upon the ideas of cooperation 
and mutual service, marking it off on the one hand from the religions 
of sacrifice, with their emphasis upon pain and " the deficit," and on 
the other from the " superman" ideal, which is as yet anti-social and 
an ti- religious, but has both social and religious possibilities. His sug- 
gestion that social religion may yet gain even more from this egoism 
than it has from the self-effacement of humility, is both keen and help- 
ful, for it gives a forward look that embraces all attitudes. The line 
of development is to be the media via , which includes joy in individual 
achievement and a merging of one's self into the commonweal. Chris- 
tianity is connected by him with social religion by discarding all the 
theology and ecclesiasticism which are built on the idea of sacrificial 
redemption. The Pauline emphasis upon the death of Jesus was 
" necessary " in its day, in a world which understood religion in terms of 
sacrifice. But " the crucifixion was a temporary expedient, which has- 
tened the changes that make Christ's social ideals workable. Christ's 
life was for the world. His death was for his age and its civilization " 
(page 200). 

Such conclusions are doubly comforting to the social worker, because 
they are deduced from an economic survey of social evolution. The 
satisfaction, however, is marred when one examines the scientific 
apparatus which the author places before us. In the first place, the 
economic method of historical interpretation, as he sees it, " must 
leave out of account events so unimportant that their results cannot 
readily be determined. Every important cause is assumed to have one 
effect and each effect is imputed to a single cause " (page 23). Thus 
" the economist simplifies the problem [of morals] by assuming 
that sin is a consequence of misery. Remove misery and sin will 
disappear" (page 25) — an aphorism which, in more concise form, 
stands on the title-page as a sort of motto for the book. In the heart 
of the survey occur such generalizations as this : ' ' The rise and decline 
of Mohammedanism showed what could happen to any civilization that 
has its base in the dry regions of the South" (page 202) ! The South 
of Europe is pessimistic because it lacks natural resources, while the 
rich North is optimistic ! This generalization is one upon which Dr. 
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Patten hinges the major movements of the history of religion, and one 
wonders out of what sky he pulled it down. Literature, institutions, 
customs and every indication we have of popular feeling in fact point 
the other way. Sunshine counts for something as well as coal and 
steel. There are few Italian carnivals in the land of Weltschmerz. 
Even an economic interpretation of history can hardly interpret what it 
ignores. No student of the details of primitive society can subscribe 
to Dr. Patten's description of punitive religion as being a thing of vigor 
and joy (page 193) — a characterization he himself denies later (page 
212). Nor can the historian agree that social evolution has been 
accompanied by "an increase of disease , war, famine and crime ' ' 
(page 9;. Dr. Patten subscribes to the doctrine of the fall of man, 
not because he has arrived at it inductively, but because that one gen- 
eralization enables him to make others which accord with his theory. 

There are two radical errors in this method. In the first place, one 
can never isolate social facts as one can chemical phenomena. A social 
fact does not exist except socially, and that means set into the heart of 
untold forces, no one of which is less real than the others. Moreover, 
unless there is a statistical basis for measurement, the extent not merely 
of the force but of the movement itself remains a mere matter of con- 
jecture. Once historians were a good deal more confident than they 
are now that they knew what was involved in the fall of Rome, the 
Renaissance, Reformation, French Revolution, rise of national states 
etc. It is that patient study of detail, which Dr. Patten complains of as 
clouding our perspective , which has given us a marvelous correction of 
our perspective during the last generation. 

The attempt to save a deductive philosophy of history by pragmatism 
is equally misleading. Our author admits that historical phenomena 
may be entirely misapprehended, but he maintains that they attain 
validity if they make society better. Here again " value" appears as 
an equivalent of " truth." But if you do not know in the first place 
what it is that creates the value, pragmatic tests cannot be made, be- 
cause there is nothing to test. For instance: "The introduction of 
free trade into England so radically altered industry and commerce 
that its results could be easily perceived." So they could, before 
economists began to be aware of the compelling forces let loose by 
the industrial revolution. There are distinguished Englishmen now 
who do not give so much credit to free trade. The causes of the 
growth of British industry and commerce are manifold. Moreover, 
what economic force was it which caused an Englishman to invent that 
process for making steel which could not well be applied to England 
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but brought untold wealth to Germany, at the very moment when 
Germany put on its protective tariff against England? Psychology has 
something to say as well as economics in the evolution of society. 
As for the social sciences finding a parallel to the " verification" of 
experimental science in the "value" to society of its phenomena, 
this is but another of those ingenious, apologetic fallacies which are 
springing up in the track of pragmatism. The hypotheses of social 
theory cannot be verified like those of natural science, for the verifica- 
tion has already taken place. It does not follow as the result of an 
experiment, each part of which can be measured with exactness. The 
causes of historical phenomena, therefore, cannot be determined in the 
same way, since we do not apprehend them as such before the event 
and they do not exist after it. But that does not justify any neglect to 
examine them in detail. We can at best grope toward the truth, and 
we can not even grope unless our hands are touching reality. 

J. T. S. 

The Psychology of Religious Experience. By E. S. AMES. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1910. — viii, 427 pp. 

There is certainly much truth in the claim of psychologists that igno- 
rance of their subject has often led students of the social and political 
sciences to hasty generalizations upon the causes and course of events, 
overworked theories of economic influences and the like. But the kind 
of psychology at present available is not of much service. Social psy- 
chology, in even such a good manual as that of MacDougall, is hardly 
more than an introduction into ethics. No psychological problems 
more directly concern the origin and growth of institutions than those 
of religion ; but, although religious psychology has at last become defi- 
nitely functional, it is still mainly directed toward the practical problems 
of modern religion and not to its relation with other social phenomena. 
Yet the subject invites cooperation and demands attention of all students 
of social evolution. 

The book before us is perhaps the best general survey of its subject 
which has yet appeared. Objective and illuminating, though neces- 
sarily incomplete in its survey of the field of comparative religion, and 
not less frank in its analysis of the complex of emotions which forms 
religion, it is a book to be recommended. Dr. Ames has recognized 
the necessity for getting away from the rather Protestant aspects of most 
work hitherto available in this field, which has centered around " con- 
version," that climax of emotion in which the experience of " religion " 



